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Clamping  down  on  GI  training  schools, 

the  Veterans  Administration  has  announced  that  under 
Public  Law  266,  signed  by  the  President  last  month, 
schools  must  be  in  operation  for  one  year  before  they 
may  accept  veteran-enrollees  at  Government  expense.  Pur¬ 
pose  of  the  clause,  the  VA  explained,  is  to  protect  the 
interests  of  veterans  by  requiring  schools  to  have  had  one 
year  or  more  experience  in  providing  the  type  of  training 
they  propose  to  offer  ex-service  men  and  women. 

Under  the  law,  schools  with  no  “customary”  cost  of  tui¬ 
tion  must  negotiate  fair  and  reasonable  tuition  rates  with 
the  Veterans  Administration  before  they  may  accept  GI 
students.  Schools  without  “customary  charges”  are  those 
in  which  more  than  half  of  students  are  veterans,  and 
either  (1)  were  established  after  June  22,  1944  (2)  have 
not  been  in  continuous  operation  since  that  time  (3)  have 
raised  tuition  charges  more  than  25%,  or  (4)  have  added 
a  new  course  not  previously  provided  for  non-veteran 
students.  However  schools  may  appeal  a  VA  determina¬ 
tion  on  “fair  and  reasonable”  tuition  to  a  Veterans  Tui¬ 
tion  Appeals  Board,  consisting  of  three  members  ap¬ 
pointed  by  the  Administrator,  of  Veterans  Affairs. 

The  act  relaxes  the  restriction  on  flight  training.  Vet¬ 
erans  now  may  study  flying  under  the  GI  Bill  without 
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necessarily  submitting  to  the  Veterans  Administration 
complete  justification  that  the  course  is  needed  in  con- 

-  nection  with  their  present  or  contemplated  business  or 

.  occupation.  All  that  is  required  are  three  affidavits  show- 

j  ’  ing  that  “flight  training  will  be  useful  to  the  veteran  in 

^  connection  with  earning  a  living.”  One  must  be  signed 

momn,  jjy  jjjg  veteran  seeking  the  training,  the  other  two  by  “dis- 
®  p  interested  persons.”  Other  restrictions  on  avocational  and 

'■  J'"  recreational  training  continue  in  force. 


ExteBEsion  of  the  Landis  act  by  Congress  late 
last  month  assures  federal  assistance  for  school  districts 
on  Government  reservations  or  in  defense  areas.  An 
emergency  measure  (now  renewed  for  eight  years),  it 
aids  approximately  150  districts  at  a  cost  of  S7,500,()00. 
However,  it  is  stop-gap  legislation. 

3faneavering  to  bnr^  the  Barden  hill.  Rep. 
John  Lesinski,  chairman  of  the  House  Committee  on  Edu¬ 
cation  and  Labor,  suddenly  dissolved  all  four  of  his  com¬ 
mittee’s  special  sub-units  this  month.  Hence  the  sub¬ 
committee  on  education,  which  has  refused  to  recommend 
any  school  aid  measure  except  the  Barden  bill  (specifically 
denying  aid  to  parochial  schools),  will  turn  in  a  report 
and  disband.  Free  to  organize  new  sub-committees,  L^in- 
ski  will  name  the  new  education  sub-unit  later  this  month, 
it  is  reported.  Rep.  Bailey  (D-W.  Va.)  is  scheduled  for 
the  chairmanship. 
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\  White  House  confes*ence  on  youth  has 

been  called  by  President  Truman  for  late  next  year.  The 
fifth  in  a  series  on  youth  problems  held  every  10  years 
at  the  call  of  the  President,  the  1950  conference  may  be 
broader  in  scope.  While  past  meetings  have  stressed  social 
and  economic  arrangements  for  children,  “the  time  has 
come  for  a  full-fledged  attack  on  the  emotional  and  psy¬ 
chological  aspects  of  child  development,”  Federal  Security 
Administrator  Oscar  R.  Ewing,  chairman  of  the  confer¬ 
ence,  stated. 

Challenging  a  subversion  law,  the  New  York 
Teachers  Union  (CIO)  is  following  the  arguments  used 
by  teachers  in  Maryland  who  recently  met  success  when 
taking  an  anti-Communist  law  to  court  (EDUCATION  SUM¬ 
MARY,  September  S).  The  union  and  30  to  50  parents. 
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teachers  and  college  students  have  filed  suit,  requesting 
an  injunction  to  restrain  the  Board  of  Regents  and  New 
York  Board  of  Education  from  taking  any  action  under 
the  Feinberg  law,  which  bars  subversive  persons  from 
public  school  jobs  in  the  state. 

NTew  national  chairman  for  UIVESCO  is  Dr. 

George  D.  Stoddard,  president  of  the  U.  of  Illinois.  New 
vice  president  is  Erwin  D.  Canham,  editor  of  the  Christian 
Science  Monitor. 


Administration 


A  new  plan  to  develop  school  leaders  will 
be  started  this  year  by  Harvard  U.’s  Graduate  School  of 
Education  w'hen  a  small  group  of  public  school  adminis¬ 
trators  and  teachers  start  a  year  of  study  as  Education 
Fellows.  Not  striving  for  an  advanced  degree,  each  will 
work  on  his  individual  study  project — one  which  was  the 
basis  of  his  selection  for  the  fellowship.  Designed  to  fulfill 
individual  needs,  study  programs  will  not  be  limited  to 
courses  in  education,  but  may  be  taken  in  other  branches 
of  the  University,  such  as  the  business  school,  psychologi¬ 
cal  clinic,  social  relations  laboratory.  While  the  fellow¬ 
ships  (which  pay  participants  a  stipend  comparable  to 
the  salary  they  left)  are  limited  to  five  for  each  of  the 
next  three  years.  Harvard  will  seek  support  for  more  if 
the  program  proves  successful. 

To  prod  formation  of  larffer  units  of  school 
organization,  the  Massachusetts  legislature  has  authorized 
establishment  of  regional  school  districts  and  has  provided 
that  they  receive  more  state  funds  for  construction  than 
other  school  systems.  While  single  districts  will  be  granted 
state  funds  amounting  to  between  25  and  55%  of  the  cost 
of  approved  construction,  new  regional  schools  will  obtain 
from  35  to  65%  state  aid  for  new  buildings. 

Regional  districts,  according  to  John  £.  Marshall,  ad¬ 
ministrator  of  the  School  Building  Assistance  Commission 
which  is  charged  with  “encouraging  regional  schools,” 
will  bring  economies  in  operation  which  will  more  than 
pay  for  the  additional  aid.  No  regional  districts  have 
been  formed  as  yet,  but  t’vo  or  more  towns  may  set  one 
up  by  (1)  organizing  a  planning  board  to  prepare  a  de¬ 
tailed  agreement  on  ihe  district’s  operation  (2)  submit¬ 
ting  the  plan  to  the  Stt'te  Board  of  Education  and  receiv¬ 
ing  its  approval,  and  by  (3)  obtaining  approval  of  the 
agreement  by  a  majority  of  voters  in  each  town. 

An  11 -month  school  year  may  be  advised  by 
educators,  but  it  is  a  distasteful  idea  to  four  of  every 
10  adults  in  the  country,  according  to  a  Gallup  poll.  Only 
if  attendance  in  the  summer  were  voluntary,  would  a 
majority  of  persons  approve,  the  survey  disclosed. 

Another  collector  of  public  opinion  recently  announced 
viewpoints  of  the  American  public  on  the  type  of  educa¬ 
tion  which  citizens  preferred  for  their  children.  Elmo 
Roper  reported  that  83%  of  all  Americans  wanted  their 
sons  to  go  to  college,  that  69%  would  send  their  daughters 
if  they  could.  While  60%  of  parents  favored  coeduca¬ 
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tional  schools  for  girls,  a  smaller  number,  58%,  preferred 
them  for  boys.  Most  agreed  that  a  liberal  arts  education 
was  fitting  for  daughters,  but  believed  that  their  sons 
should  be  trained  for  a  specific  occupation.  (Liberal  arts 
graduates,  however,  tended  to  favor  liberal  arts.)  About 
56%  thought  that  the  federal  government  should  issue 
scholarships  to  qualified  students  who  otherwise  could  not 
obtain  a  college  education. 

Kindergarten  admission  In  California  this 
fall  is  being  granted  on  priority  of  birth.  A  new  state  law 
demands  that  children  be  admitted  in  o:  ler  of  birth  dates 
only,  requiring  parents  to  submit  evidence  of  the  date  of 
their  children’s  birth.  The  procedure  is  doing  away  with 
long  queues  on  the  first  day  of  school  (resulting  from  the 
rush  to  be  first  in  line)  and  is  sparing  school  officials 
charges  of  favoritism  in  schools  where  there  are  not 
enough  facilities  for  all  newcomers,  it  is  reported, 

Sur^^ey  of  its  income-bearing  property  is 

being  made  with  speed  by  the  Chicago  school  system, 
for  this  month  the  Board  of  Education  faced  a  startling 
accusation :  it  was  profiting  from  saloons. 

In  a  series  of  crusading  articles  to  nettle  city  officials 
into  cleaning  up  a  district  of  derelicts,  commonly  known 
as  “Skid  Row,”  the  Chicago  Daily  News  published  names 
of  land  owners  who  were  charged  with  “permitting  com¬ 
mon  nuisances.”  First  among  them  was  the  Chicago  Board 
of  Education  which  was  found  to  own  the  land  on  which 
four  saloons  were  operating.  Embarrassed  and  chagrined, 
school  officials  pleaded  ignorance,  promised  to  take  im¬ 
mediate  action  against  lessees  who,  under  terms  of  leases 
issued  in  1860,  cannot  use  the  land  for  sale  of  intoxicants. 

Seeking  support  from  industry,  five  small 
denominational  colleges  in  Michigan  have  formed  a 
foundation  to  “unite  the  needs  of  higher  education  with 
corporations.”  Joined  in  the  group  are  Adrian  College, 
Alma  College,  Hillsdale  College.  Emanuel  Missionary  Col¬ 
lege  (Berrien  Springs),  Hope  College  (Holland). 

Increased  service  to  community  schools 

may  be  expected  from  the  Amer.  Assn,  of  School  Admin¬ 
istrators.  Recently  it  announced  appointment  of  a  new 
assistant  secretary :  Dr.  Shirley  Cooper,  formerly  assistant 
professor  of  education  at  the  U.  of  Wisconsin  and  an 
authority  on  non-urban  administration  problems. 

Forced  to  rehire  a  teacher,  four  members  of 
the  school  board  and  Supt.  Wayne  N.  Butler  of  Oglesby, 
Ill.,  resigned  this  month.  Released  by  the  board  because 
her  “teaching  ability  was  not  up  to  the  city  standards,” 
the  teacher  had  support  of  the  community’s  Teachers’ 
Federation  and  other  AFL  unions,  which  picketed  ele¬ 
mentary  schools  and  prevented  their  opening  this  month. 
Then  after  crowds  stormed  a  school  board  meeting,  the 
board  voted  her  re-instatement.  Four  of  the  six  members 
and  the  superintendent  immediately  resigned  with  the  an¬ 
nouncement  that  “mob  violence  has  upset  representative 
government  in  the  schools  of  Oglesby.” 
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Hoping  to  end  its  poverty,  the  Minneapolis 
school  system  is  launching  a  community  relations  pro¬ 
gram  which  will  bring  (1)  formation  of  a  large  speakers’ 
bureau  (2)  organization  of  a  citizens’  committee  for  each 
of  the  city’s  92  schools  (3)  expanded  use  of  school  facili¬ 
ties  by  the  public.  Impoverished  for  many  years,  and 
harrassed  by  a  teachers’  strike  in  the  spring  of  1948,  Min¬ 
neapolis  schools  face  a  critical  election  before  September 
1950.  By  that  time  voters  must  sanction  an  increase  in 
tax  levy  recently  granted  by  the  state  legislature.  If  it 
passes,  Minneapolis  schools  will  operate  in  the  black  with¬ 
out  cutting  teachers’  salaries  for  the  first  time  since  1932, 
according  to  Supt.  H.  B.  Bruner. 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

A  Calendar  of  Campus  Activities,  John  H.  McCoy,  do  the 
author,  1270  Louise  St.,  Santa  Ana,  Calif.  32p.  $2.50.  (Day-by¬ 
day  suggestions  for  a  balanced  program  of  public  relations  dur¬ 
ing  the  school  year.) 

Ohio  Elementary  School  Standards,  State  Dept,  of  Ed.,  Columbus, 
Ohio.  (A  new  publication,  and  the  first  issued  in  Ohio  to  set 
standards  for  elementary  schools.) 

Annual  Report  of  the  General  Supt.  of  Chicago  Public  Schools, 
Herold  C.  Hunt.  Chicago  Public  Schools,  228  N.  LaSalle  St., 
Chicago  1,  III.  (A  report  of  the  progress  made  by  the  Chicago 
school  system  in  improving  curriculum,  administrative  organiza¬ 
tion,  personnel  policies.) 

Safety  Manual  for  School  Lunchrooms  of  Detroit,  Bd.  of  Ed., 
Detroit,  Mich.  43p.  33c.  ( A  guide  for  accident  prevention,  first 
aid,  and  reporting  of  accidents  in  school  kitchens  and  lunchrooms.) 

Rural  School  Management,  Ernest  Hilton.  Amer.  Book  Co.,  88 
Lexington  Are.,  N.Y.  16.  278p.  $325.  (Discussion  of  the  prob¬ 
lems  of  rural  schools.) 

“Everybody’s  School,”  Andre  Fontaine.  Nat.  Parent-Teacher, 
Sept.  1949.  600  S.  Mich.,  Chicago  5.  (How  the  Great  Neck,  L.I., 
schools  use  community  talent  in  their  instructional  program.) 

Statistics  of  City  School  Systems,  1945-46,  Office  of  Ed.  Govt. 
Printing  Office,  Wash.  25,  D.C.  73p.  20c.  (Statistics  on  enroll¬ 
ment,  staff,  expenditures,  capital  outlay,  indebtedness  of  school 
systems  in  cities  of  more  than  2^00  population.) 

“Notes  on  ’Free  Enterprise'  and  Public  Education,”  David  D. 
Henry.  School  &  Society,  Sept.  3,  1949.  15  Amsterdam  Ave.,  N.Y. 
23.  (The  author,  the  president  of  Wayne  U.,  points  out  danger¬ 
ous  implications  of  the  frequently-tossed-about  statement  that 
“private  education  is  the  bulwark  of  American  free  enterprise.” ) 


Proiemaional  Relations 


A  eounsellng  agency  for  teachers  may  be 

formed  by  the  teaching  staff  of  the  New  York  City 
schools.  Establishment  of  a  teachers’  welfare  organiza¬ 
tion,  designed  to  offer  aid  to  present  and  retired  teachers 
who  have  personal  or  professional  problems,  is  under 
consideration  by  school  officials. 

An  aid  to  teacher  orientation  is  reported  by 
the  Ardsley  (N.Y.)  high  school.  After  new  teachers  are 
hired  in  the  spring,  all  go  on  the  mailing  list  to  receive 
the  school  paper  regularly  and  a  copy  of  the  yearbook. 
When  the  newcomers  arrive  in  the  fall,  their  acquaint¬ 
ance  with  pupils  and  other  teachers  has  begun. 

Pre-school  planning  conferences  of  the  Parker  School 

District,  Greenville,  S.C.,  are  conducted  at  a  school- 


owned  camp  where  all  teachers  in  the  system  meet  before 
the  start  of  school  to  discuss  the  coming  year’s  activities 
and  take  part  in  several  days  or  a  week  of  camp  life. 
The  camp  is  of  inestimable  value  in  orienting  new  teach¬ 
ers,  Miss  Sallie  Kate  Mims,  supervisor,  reports.* 

Outline  for  a  salary  schedule  has  been  drafted 
by  the  NEA’s  Commission  on  Teacher  Education  and 
Professional  Standards  which  met  late  last  month  in 
Denver.  Based  on  a  minimum  starting  salary  of  $2,400 
for  teachers  with  four  years’  training,  the  suggested  scale 
would  call  for  annual  increases  in  an  amount  that  would 
double  the  beginning  salary  in  15  years’  time.  Additional 
raises  would  be  granted  for  exceptional  service  and  fur¬ 
ther  training,  with  $200  or  more  suggested  for  each  year 
of  preparation  beyond  the  baccalaureate  level.  The  pro¬ 
posed  scale  would  place  a  salary  of  $6,000  within  the 
reach  of  teachers  with  15  years’  experience. 

A  pension  floor  of  8100  per  month  for  teachers 
with  full  service  credit  takes  effect  this  month  in  Penn¬ 
sylvania  as  a  result  of  a  law  passed  by  the  recent  legisla¬ 
ture.  Another  statute  increases  pensions  of  teachers  who 
retire  after  July  1,  1950  to  l/70th  of  their  average  an¬ 
nual  earnings  over  the  last  10  years  multiplied  by  their 
number  of  years  of  service. 

Visitors  from  occupied  areas,  who  will  tour 
the  country  in  greater  numbers  this  year  to  study  the 
American  elementary  and  secondary  educational  system, 
will  have  the  assistance  of  a  new  committee  in  working 
out  their  itineraries.  Called  the  Panel  on  Public  Educa¬ 
tion,  it  will  be  directed  by  Dean  Chris  A.  DeYoung  who, 
on  leave  from  Illinois  State  Normal  U.,  is  setting  up  the 
Panel  headquarters  in  the  NEA  offices,  Washington,  D.C. 
Dean  DeYoung  also  will  be  executive  secretary  of  the 
Panel  on  Teacher  Education  which,  previously  headed 
by  Karl  W.  Bigelow,  arranges  visits  of  teacher-education 
personnel  from  occupied  countries. 

Science  leaching  societies  will  hold  a  series  of 
joint  meetings  in  New  York  City,  December  27  to  30. 
Those  convening  will  be  the  Amer.  Nature  Study  Society, 
the  Nat.  Assn,  of  Biology  Teachers  and  the  Nat.  Science 
Teachers  Assn.,  all  affiliated  with  the  Amer.  Assn,  for 
the  Advancement  of  Science.  The  fourth  annual  Junior 
Scientists  Assembly  will  be  conducted  December  29. 

Minimum  salaries  for  administrators  have 
been  specified  by  the  Delaware  legislature.  A  new  salary 
law,  covering  all  school  personnel,  sets  minimum  pay  of 
principals  and  superintendents  according  to  (1)  the 
number  of  teachers  in  the  school,  or  school  system’s, 
employ  (2)  the  administrator’s  experience  and  training. 


CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

•The  In-Service  Program — Teachers  of  Parker  School  District, 

Sallie  Kate  Mims.  Parker  School  Dist.,  Greenville,  S.C.  28p.  $1. 

“Our  Retirement  System  Is  Liberalized,”  J.  Maurice  Strattan. 
Pennsylvania  School  Jour.,  Sept.  1949.  (Report  of  Pennsylvania s 
new  teacher  retirement  system.) 
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Teaching  Methods  and  Problems 


Unreasoned  fear  of  grammatical  errors 

is  common  in  many  adults,  Prof.  S.  1.  Hayakawa  of  the 
Illinois  Institute  of  Technology  told  delegates  at  the 
convention  of  the  Modern  Language  Assn,  of  America 
in  Palo  Alto,  Calif.,  this  month.  The  neurosis  is  a 
natural  result  of  misplaced  emphasis  in  English  and 
composition  classes,  he  believes.  “Students  who  must 
write  English  themes  in  full  knowledge  that  the  mechan¬ 
ics  of  communication  will  be  more  closely  inspected  than 
content,  write  with  the  self-consciousness  of  a  speaker 
who  catches  his  listeners  studying  the  movements  of  his 
Adam’s  apple,”  Prof.  Hayakawa  stated.  (For  another  conven¬ 
tion  report,  see  “Assailing  Educational  Phrases,”  CURRICULA.) 

Adults  who  once  w'ere  ^^gifted  children’’ 

agree  with  many  educators  that  “skipping”  grades  in 
elementary  education  brings  about  difficult  problems  of 
adjustment  in  high  school  and  college,  according  to  Dr. 
Irving  Lorge,  professor  of  education  at  Columbia  U. 
Teachers  College.  Recently  he  made  a  survey  of  a  group 
of  35  adults  (all  of  whom  had  either  “skipped”  grades 
or  had  taken  part  in  accelerated  programs) ,  asking  them 
to  criticize  the  education  they  had  received.  Those  who 
had  “skipped”  reported  that  they  had  met  serious  gaps 
in  information  later  on.  Many  had  problems  of  social 
adjustment,  all  criticized  schools  for  not  stressing  good 
habits  of  study. 

Fewer  failures  in  primary  grades  are  being 
experienced  by  children  in  the  Clayton  (Mo.)  public 
schools.  According  to  a  recent  issue  of  the  Clayton  Pub¬ 
lic  School  Bulletin,  strict  entrance  age  requirements  (for 
kindergarten:  five  by  October  1;  for  first  grade:  six  by- 
October  1)  are  responsible.  While  in  some  school  sys¬ 
tems,  almost  20%  of  pupils  must  repeat  the  first  grade, 
Clayton  schools  must  hold  back  only  2%.  In  addition, 
the  bulletin  states,  acceleration  equals  or  exceeds  retard¬ 
ation  in  every  grade  except  the  third. 

Ufore  palatable  than  a  quiz  is  a  quiz  program, 
according  to  Fredarica  F.  Wasmer,  a  teacher  in  Kenmore 
(N.Y.)  junior  high  school.  When  interest  in  her  gram¬ 
mar,  literature  or  social  studies  classes  wanes,  she  places 
the  names  of  class  members  in  one  box,  questions  in  an¬ 
other.  At  class  time  as  a  name  is  drawn,  the  designated 
student  takes  a  chance  on  a  question,  receives  a  certain 
number  of  “credits”  if  he  answers  it  correctly. 

Another  device  to  break  monotony  is  described  by 
Henry  F.  Doernbrack,  of  Tulare  (Calif.)  union  high 
school.  An  automotive  shop  instructor,  Mr.  Doernbrack 
revives  the  game  “Twenty  Questions”  for  teaching  the 
names  of  automotive  parts.  By  asking  20  questions 
that  must  be  answered  “Yes”  or  “No,”  and  using  a  cer¬ 
tain  amount  of  reasoning,  the  class  finds  that  it  is  able 
to  identify  any  part  that  a  selected  student  has  on  his 
mind,  Mr.  Doernbrack  explains. 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

Variability  in  Recognizing  Scientific  Inquiry;  An  Analysis  of 
High  School  Science  Textbooks,  Richard  H.  Lampkin.  Bur.  of 


Pubns.,  Teachers  College,  Columbia  U.  525  W.  120th  St.,  N.Y. 
27.  88p.  $2.10.  ( An  evaluation  of  high  school  science  textbooks. ) 

“A  Study  of  the  Correlation  of  Pupil  Ability  with  Chronological 
Age,”  Frances  Blumenthal.  Educational  Administration  and  Super¬ 
vision,  May  1949.  10  E.  Centre  St.,  Baltimore  2,  Md. 

Selected  Items  for  the  Testing  of  Study  Skills,  Horace  T.  Morse 
and  Geo.  H.  McCune.  Nat.  Council  for  the  Social  Studies,  1201 
16th  St.,  N.W.,  Wash.  6,  D.C.  (A  discussion  of  the  basic  skills 
necessary  for  learning  in  the  social  studies  precedes  500  test  items 
to  measure  such  study  skills  as  acquiring  information  from  charts, 
tables  and  reference  material;  distinguishing  between  fact  and 
statements  of  opinion;  recognizing  trends;  drawing  inferences; 
reaching  conclusions. ) 

“Arithmetic  in  the  Changing  Curriculum,”  Robt.  Lee  Morton. 
NEA  Jour.,  Sept.  1949.  1201  16th  St.,  N.W.,  Wash.  6,  D.C.  (Dis¬ 
cussion  of  the  need  for  using  three  approaches — logical,  social 
and  psychological — in  the  teaching  of  arithmetic.) 


Curricula 


Assailing  educational  phrases.  Dr.  Henry  C. 

Doyle  of  George  Washington  U.  coined  a  phrase  of  his 
own  this  month:  “educational  flapdoodle.”  Coming 
under  his  term,  he  told  the  convention  of  the  Modern 
Language  Assn,  of  America,  were  the  slogans  “life  ad¬ 
justment  education,”  “education  for  life,”  “character 
education,”  “correlation  and  integration,”  “air-age  edu¬ 
cation,”  “atomic-age  education.”  “People  who  know  the 
value  of  good  books  and  of  a  sequential  study  of  a  serious 
kind,”  he  said,  “must  ask  forgiveness  if  they  show  just 
a  little  irritation  that  the  traditional  subjects  constantly 
are  made  a  scapegoat.” 

Curriculum  changes  in  Chicago  are  being 
directed  by  a  newly  formed  curriculum  council  which 
will  make  a  study  of  all  existing  courses  and  spearhead 
improvement  in  the  instructional  program.  Composed 
of  teachers,  administrators,  resource  persons  from  uni¬ 
versity  staffs  and  representatives  of  state,  city,  and  com¬ 
munity  groups,  the  council  has  been  in  operation  about 
one  year.  During  that  time  it  has  formulated  a  tentative 
statement  of  philosophy  and  has  sponsored  a  summer 
workshop  in  which  300  teachers,  parents  and  others  dis¬ 
cussed  how  the  curriculum  should  be  revised  in  the  light 
of  the  new  aims.  In  addition,  the  council  has  started 
publication  of  two  educational  bulletins:  Educational 
Progress,  which  describes  the  council’s  projects,  and 
Training  Young  Hands  for  Better  Living,  a  series  of 
brochures  dealing  with  home  mechanics. 

”A”  for  progress  in  driver  edneatlon  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  year  has  been  awarded  to  New  Jersey,  Ari¬ 
zona,  California,  Illinois,  Massachusetts,  North  Dakota 
and  Wisconsin.  When  announcing  the  citations  last 
month,  the  Assn,  of  Casualty  and  Surety  Companies  re¬ 
ported  that  all  seven  states  had  driver  education  pro¬ 
grams  in  at  least  50%  of  their  high  schools,  and  that  at 
least  50%  of  all  students  eligible  for  the  training  in 
each  state  were  enrolled.  In  nine  other  states,  at  least 
25%  of  high  schools  had  driver  education  programs 
which  enrolled  25%  of  eligible  students.  Over  the  1947- 
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48  school  year,  1948-49  showed  a  44%  increase  in  driver 

training  courses,  a  45%  increase  in  enrollment,  the  As¬ 
sociation  said. 

The  Amer.  Automobile  Assn.,  incidentally,  recently 
released  the  findings  of  a  study  of  accident  fatalities  in¬ 
volving  teen-age  drivers.  Surveying  the  records  of  3,000 
high  school  drivers  in  Cleveland,  the  Association  found 
that  only  half  as  many  accidents  resulting  in  fatalities 
occurred  among  those  who  had  taken  driving  courses 
as  among  those  who  had  had  no  training.  (For  a  mile 
of  driving,  16-year-olds  have  been  found  responsible  for 
nine  times  the  number  of  fatalities  as  the  45  to  49  age 
group,  according  to  previous  studies.) 


CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

Studies  for  Social  Living,  Kansas  State  Dept,  of  Ed.,  Topeka.  (A 
guide  providing  suggestions  for  using  the  problem,  core  and 
textbook  approaches  in  teaching  social  studies.) 

"Life  Adjustment  Education"  Washington  State  Curriculum 
Jour.,  Jan.  1949.  Dept,  of  Public  Instruction,  Old  Capitol  Bldg., 
Olympia,  W ash.  ( A  report  on  the  progress  of  life  adjustment 
education  in  Washington.) 


Guidance 


S^ldln^  teachers  are  a  serious  cause  of  maladjust¬ 
ment  in  children.  Dr.  D.  S.  Arbuckle  of  Boston  U. 
charged  at  a  convention  of  the  Amer.  Psychological  Assn, 
in  Denver  this  month.  He  divided  the  offending  teachers 
into  four  classes:  (1)  disciplinarians  (2)  moralists  (3) 
judges  (4)  wishful  thinkers — those  who  have  a  “this- 
hurts-me-more-than-it-hurts-you”  attitude.  Inferring  that 
often  parents  receive  blame  for  neuroses  that  are  created 
by  teachers,  he  said  that  the  fault  lay  in  teachers’  train¬ 
ing  programs  which  are  more  concerned  with  develop¬ 
ment  of  children’s  intellects  than  with  study  of  their 
emotions.  “Yet,  both  the  teacher  and  child  live  more  by 
emotion  than  by  intellect,”  he  added. 

Another  convention  speaker.  Dr.  Wm.  C.  Krathwohl 
of  the  Illinois  Institute  of  Technology’s  psychological 
service,  suggested  that  colleges  need  not  tolerate  lazy 
students.  An  “index  of  industriousness,”  he  said,  can  be 
obtained  for  any  student  through  comparison  of  ability 
and  achievement  tests.  If  the  result  denotes  laziness, 
the  college  cannot  hope  to  change  the  student’s  ways,  for 
repeated  testing  has  shown  that  few  students  can  reform 
their  work  habits  after  they  leave  high  school,  he  reported. 

Baral  guidance  programs  in  eight  small  high 
schools  of  Chautauqua  County,  N.Y.,  were  brought  to  the 
attention  of  farm  families  recently.  The  September  Farm 
Journal  describes  the  county’s  cooperative  guidance  proj¬ 
ect  which  has  resulted  in  almost  all  of  the  county’s  farm 
youth  entering  high  school,  and  in  a  high  percentage  of 
them  remaining  to  graduate.  In  one  of  the  schools  (May- 
ville),  between  85  and  90%  of  students  finish  four  years 
of  high  school — compared  with  about  50%  of  farm 
youth  in  most  communities. 

The  program,  according  to  Burdell  F.  Cotten,  director 
of  the  county’s  vocational  education  and  extension  board, 


is  based  on  cooperation  of  neighboring  schools.  Some 
could  not  afford  a  full-time  counselor,  others  hesitated 
to  launch  a  guidance  program  without  trying  one  out  on 
a  smtdl  scale.  In  1945,  four  schools  hired  one  counselor, 
last  year  eight  schools  hired  four,  this  year  six  counsel¬ 
ors  will  serve  11  schools.  Elach  year  since  1945,  the  drop¬ 
out  rate  in  the  county  has  decreased,  Mr.  Cotten  reports. 

Although  helping  students  to  solve  personal  and  family 
problems,  counselors  stress  vocational  guidance.  In  most 
of  the  schools  their  work  includes:  (1)  arranging  visits 
from  eighth-graders,  giving  them  aptitude  tests,  helping 
them  and  their  parents  decide  on  a  wrise  course  of  study 
(2)  taking  over  freshman  social  studies  classes  one  ses¬ 
sion  a  week  to  direct  study  of  occupations  and  profes¬ 
sions  (3)  assisting  with  an  annual  job  clinic  sponsored 
by  the  county  YMCA.  The  program  costs  each  school 
between  $10  and  $12  per  pupil,  it  is  estimated. 


Training  for  counselors,  offered  by  the  New 
York  U.  School  of  Education,  is  to  include  a  Saturday 
morning  course  entitled  “College  Tours  for  Counselors 
and  Parents.”  Students  enrolled  will  visit  colleges  in 
New  York  and  nearby  states  to  look  over  their  facilities 
and  talk  with  admissions  officials,  obtaining  first-hand 
information  to  use  in  advising  high  school  students  on 
their  educational  plans. 

^^Gnldeposts  to  Mental  Health”  are  being 
published  for  public  distribution  by  the  New  York 
Commissioner  of  Mental  Hygiene,  who  is  responsible 
for  the  state’s  mental  hospitals.  The  “guideposts”  are 
brightly  colored,  easy-to-read  pamphlets  offering  advice 
to  persons  of  all  ages  on  happy  living.  So  far,  seven 
have  been  published:  “Life  Begins,”  “School  Days,” 
"Teen  Time,”  “Your  Job,”  “Your  Marriage,”  “The 
Middle  Years,”  “The  Golden  Age.” 

Contrary  to  popular  belief,  children  from  large 
families  do  not  develop  better  personalities  than  an  only 
child,  according  to  Dr.  M.  E.  Bonney,  a  professor  at 
North  Texas  State  College.  After  testing  1,158  students 
to  find  out  how  well  they  were  liked  by  others,  he  reported 
that  children  from  large  families  seemed  to  be  at  a 
disadvantage. 


CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

Directory  of  Counseling  Services,  Nat.  Vocational  Guidance  Assn., 
1425  16th  St.,  N.W.,  Wash.  6,  D.C.  $1.00.  (A  list  of  counseling 
agencies  approved  by  the  Ethical  Practices  Committee  of  the  as¬ 
sociation.  ) 

“Guidance  Services  in  the  State  of  Washington,”  Washington 
State  Curriculum  Jour.,  May  1949.  Dept,  of  Public  Instruction, 
Old  Capitol  Bldg.,  Olympia,  Wash.  (A  progress  report  from  a 
subcommittee  of  the  State  Advisory  Committee  on  Guidance  Serv¬ 
ices.  All  articles  in  the  issue  are  designed  to  assist  schools  in 
furthering  the  development  of  guidance  programs.) 

“Some  Current  Developments  in  Rural  Guidance^  Ruth  Strang. 
NEA  Jour.,  Sept.  1949.  1201  16th  St.,  N.W.,  Wash.  6,  D.C.  (Pro¬ 
cedures  used  in  the  guidance  programs  of  Harlan  County,  Ky.; 
Green  Sea,  S.C.;  Louisiana  and  Michigan.) 

“Attendance  Service  in  the  Cleveland  Public  Schools,”  David  J. 
Wiens.  School  Bd.  Jour.,  Sept.  1949.  640  N.  Milwaukee  St., 
Milwaukee  1. 
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Religion 


A  new  program  in  t'hristian  living  has  been 
established  in  all  Catholic  elementary  schools  in  the 
archdiocese  of  Louisville,  Ky.,  one  of  the  first  Catholic 
school  systems  to  adopt  a  new  curriculum  based  on 
“Guiding  Growth  in  Christian  Social  Living,”  a  three- 
volume  work  by  Dominican  Sisters  Mary  Joan  and  Mary 
Nona.  The  entire  elementary  curriculum  will  be  built 
around  training  pupils  to  follow  Christian  principles  in 
their  contacts  with  others,  with  the  focal  point  of  the 
program  courses  in  Christian  social  living  which  will 
be  taught  in  all  grades  from  the  first  through  the  eighth. 
Monsignor  Felix  N.  Pitt,  secretary  of  the  Catholic  School 
Board  for  the  archdiocese,  reports.  Divided  into  three 
cycles  (primary,  intermediate,  and  final),  “the  courses 
will  present  three  complete  reviews  of  Christian  doctrines 
and  the  basic  roots  of  truth,”  he  explains.  While  the 
teachings  will  be  repetitive,  in  each  cycle  they  will  be 
presented  with  a  new  approach,  he  says. 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

Audio-Visual  Resource  Guide,  Internal.  Council  of  Religious  Ed., 
206  S.  Michigan,  Chicago  4.  107p.  $ISO.  (A  listing  of  1,200 
religious  education  films,  slides  and  recordings.) 


Student  Activities 


Work  of  school  safety  patrols  in  Chicago 
have  cut  the  traffic  death  rate  of  elementary  school  chil¬ 
dren  44%  since  the  safety  patrol  system  was  instituted 
27  years  ago,  the  president  of  the  Chicago  Motor  Club 
has  reported.  Chicago,  he  pointed  out,  is  the  foremost 
city  in  the  nation  in  ratio  of  pupil  patrols  to  grade 
school  members. 

Growth  of  children’s  theater  was  reported  at 

a  national  conference  sponsored  last  month  in  New  York 
City  by  the  Children’s  Theater  Committee  of  the  Amer. 
Educational  Theater  Assn,  and  the  Amer.  Nat.  Theater 
and  Academy.  Today  some  200  to  300  permanent  chil¬ 
dren’s  theater  groups  are  operating  in  the  country,  while 
approximately  1,000  other  groups  produce  plays  for  chil¬ 
dren  sporadically,  it  was  announced.  But  besides  more 
than  doubling  in  number,  the  plays  currently  being  pro¬ 
duced  for  children  are  better  than  ever  before,  confer¬ 
ence  leaders  declared — although  they  added  that  produc¬ 
ers  have  difficulty  in  finding  appropriate  scripts.  At 
present,  children  seem  to  prefer  realism  to  fancy,  with 
plays  based  on  the  lives  of  American  heroes  more  popu¬ 
lar  than  those  based  on  fairy  tales,  speakers  said. 

Mrs.  Charlotte  B.  Chorpenning,  director  of  the  juve¬ 
nile  department  of  Chicago’s  Goodman  Theatre  and  a 
leading  writer  of  juvenile  plays,  laid  down  five  rules 
for  good  performances  for  children:  (1)  there  must  be 
a  character  which  children  can  identify  with  themselves 

(2)  the  experiences  of  that  character  must  never  stop 

(3)  the  experiences  of  the  character  must  be  worth  hav¬ 
ing,  becoming  a  part  of  his  life  and  making  him  a  better 
individual  (4)  the  experiences  must  be  presented  in 


terms  that  the  child  will  understand  (5)  comedy  should 
be  inserted  without  interruption  of  the  story  so  that  it 
will  give  the  audience  an  excuse  for  exercise — laughing, 
clapping,  even  stamping. 

When  the  hoard  abolished  football  at  Hazle 

Township  high  school  in  Hazleton,  Pa.,  this  month,  200 
of  the  500  student  body  went  on  strike,  demonstrated 
with  signs  declaring  “No  sports — no  school.”  While 
finding  no  fault  with  football  as  a  game,  the  board  had 
voted  to  drop  it  from  school  activities  after  the  teacher 
who  had  coached  football  for  the  past  15  years  without 
pay  demanded  an  extra  $400  a  year  if  he  continued. 

A  special  smoking  room  for  stndents,  set 

up  at  the  Central  District’s  School  in  Goshen,  N.Y.,  this 
month  (after  a  majority  of  parents  sanctioned  the  plan), 
has  proved  to  be  unpopular.  Not  a  single  student  has 
used  the  room  yet,  according  to  Principal  John  Hooker. 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

"What  Makes  a  Good  Noon-Hour  Program,"  Wm,  B.  Axtell  & 
Darrol  E.  Robinson.  Nation'b  Schools,  Sept.  1949.  919  N.  Mich., 
Chicago  II,  III. 

The  1949  Student  Council  Handbook,  Nat.  Assn,  of  Student 
Councils,  1201  I6th  St.,  N.W.,  Wash.  6,  D.C.  $1,  (A  directory 
of  student  councils,  with  special  chapters  on  the  1950  convention 
to  be  held  in  Denver,  on  a  school  savings  bond  program,  and  on 
"Your  School  and  Its  Government.") 

The  Student  Council  in  the  Secondary  School,  Nat.  Assn,  of 
Student  Councils,  1201  16th  St.,  N.W.,  Wash.  6,  D.C.  $1.  (A 
revision  of  the  association’s  basic  guide  for  student  councils.) 

Developing  Citizenship  Through  School  Activities,  Nat.  Council 
for  the  Social  Studies.  1201  16th  St.,  N.W.,  Wash.  6,  D.C.  7Sc. 


Physical  Education  and  Heaiih 


Relationships  of  physicians  and  schools 

will  be  discussed  at  a  conference  called  by  the  Amer. 
Medical  Assn.,  at  Highland  Park,  Ill.,  October  13,  14  and 
15.  Attending  by  invitation,  some  150  to  200  delegates, 
representing  each  state  medical  society,  state  department 
of  education,  state  health  department  and  various  nation¬ 
al  health  and  education  agencies,  will  study  the  relation¬ 
ship  of  (1)  the  family  physician  and  the  school  health 
service  (2)  the  school  physician  and  the  school  health 
service  (3)  local  departments  of  health  and  medical 
societies  and  the  school  health  service,  and  ways  of 
implementing  school  health  services  at  the  state  and 
local  level. 


Summer  recreation  in  New  Orleans,  pro¬ 
vided  for  youth  by  the  New  Orleans  Recreation  Depart¬ 
ment,  received  this  tribute  in  the  September  5  issue  of 
Life:  “No  United  States  city  can  match  the  strides  New 
Orleans  has  made  in  the  past  few  years  in  providing 
recreation  facilities  and  attracting  attendance.”  Since 
the  program  has  been  in  effect,  the  article  stated,  juvenile 
delinquency  in  the  city  has  been  reduced  nearly  50%. 
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Audio^Visuai 


Hearings  on  television  channels  will  be  held 
by  the  Federal  Communications  Commission  in  Washing¬ 
ton  late  this  month.  The  NEA  and  other  educational 
groups,  which  have  asked  to  participate,  will  request  that 
certain  channels  be  reserved  for  non-commercial  educa¬ 
tional  broadcasting  in  a  manner  similar  to  that  in  which 
schools,  a  few  years  ago,  were  guaranteed  certain  fre¬ 
quencies  in  the  FM  area  of  the  spectrum. 

Although  admitting  that  few  schools  are  ready  for 
television,  the  NEA  believes  that  an  adequate  number  of 
TV  fretmencies  should  be  held  for  educational  purposes 
until  schools  can  take  advantage  of  them.  No  schools 
have  television  stations  at  the  present  time,  and  only- 
one  (Iowa  State  College  at  Ames)  has  a  television  con¬ 
struction  permit 

A  film  strip  on  hnman  rights,  prepared  by  the 
films  and  visual  information  division  of  the  United  Na¬ 
tions’  Dept,  of  Public  Information,  will  soon  be  available 
to  schools.  First  showing  of  the  strip,  based  on  the  Uni¬ 
versal  Declaration  of  Human  Rights,  was  made  this 
month  in  New  York  City. 

current  reading  of  special  interest 

Audio- Visual  School  Library  Service:  A  Handbook  for  Librari¬ 
ans  Margaret  Irene  Rufswold.  Amer.  Library  Assn.,  50  E.  Huron, 
Chicago  II.  f Information  for  the  school  librarian  charged  with 
handling  distribution  of  audio-visual  material.) 

The  Information  Film — A  Report  of  the  Public  Library  Inquiry. 
Gloria  Waldron.  Columbia  V.  Press.,  2960  Broadway,  N.Y.  27. 
(Production,  distribution  and  potentialities  of  the  adult  docu¬ 
mentary  and  factual  film.) 

“Don’t  Sell  Education  Short!”  Tracy  F.  Tyler.  AER  Jour.,  Sept. 
1949.  228  N.  LaSalle  St.,  Chicago  I,  III.  ( An  editorial  urging 
that  provision  be  made  on  the  ultra-high  frequency  band  for  estab¬ 
lishment  of  a  non-commercial  educational  TV  service.) 

The  Training  Film  Annual:  Sound  Slide  Film  Catalogue.  Com¬ 
mercial  Film,  Inc.,  P.O.  Box  7,  Cleveland.  64p.  tl.  (A  listing 
of  sound  slide  films  for  use  in  personnel  training.) 

The  EFLA  Redbook  of  Audio-Visual  Equipment.  Robt.  E.  Schrei- 
ber.  Educational  Film  Library  Assn.,  Suite  1000,  1600  Broadway, 
N.Y.  19.  87 p.  $2.  f  A  handbook  of  information  on  film  and  film¬ 
strip  projectors,  recording  and  public  address  equipment. ) 


Vocational  and  induatrial 


Trade  schools  mn  h^  veterans’  groups, 

such  as  local  posts  of  the  American  Legion  and  Veterans 
of  Foreign  Wars,  have  been  suggested  by  Wm.  K.  Bar¬ 
rett,  director  of  Georgia’s  State  Dept,  of  Veterans’  Serv¬ 
ice.  Were  the  plan  to  be  put  into  effect  (new  VA  rules  may 
interfere — see  “Clamping  Down  on  GI  Training  Schools,  GOV¬ 
ERNMENT),  it  would  be  unique  in  the  land.  Local  veter¬ 
ans’  organizations  would  form  a  council,  explore  the 
possibilities  for  a  trade  school  in  the  community.  Then, 
if  all  went  well,  a  school  would  be  set  up,  a  director 
hired,  and  profits  would  go  into  the  treasuries  of  the 
two  organizations. 

While  Georgia  has  200  schools  now  training  GI’s, 
most  are  located  in  cities,  Barrett  said.  His  plan  would 


put  them  in  small  towns.  It  also  would  bring  more  fed¬ 
eral  money  into  Georgia,  which  is  lagging  in  receipt  of 
GI  education  funds.  While  approximately  $220,000,000 
was  received  last  year  in  Florida  for  GI  training,  Georgia, 
with  twice  as  many  veterans,  took  in  only  $75,000,000. 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

Agricultural  Education  in  the  Community  School,  H.  M.  Hamlin. 
Interstate,  Danville,  III.  $3.75. 

A  Guide  for  Industrial- Arts  Shop  Planning,  P.  S.  Waldeck.  Dept, 
of  Public  Instruction,  Columbus,  Ohio.  44p.  ( A  guide  for  layout 
and  general  arrangement  of  a  small  general  shop,  ceramics  shop, 
planning  and  related  instruction  room,  the  cold  metal  and  welding 
shop  and  machine  shop.) 

“Vocational  Education”  Education,  Sept.  1949.  370  Atlantic  Ave., 
Boston  10.  (The  issue,  edited  by  L.  H.  Dennis,  is  devoted  to  arti¬ 
cles  by  leading  vocational  educators.) 


Admit  Education 


with  displaced  persons  arrK'lng  in  the  U.  S. 

at  the  rate  of  between  12,000  and  15,000  per  month, 
public  schools  have  additional  jobs  to  perform  through 
their  adult  education  programs,  according  to  Homer 
Kempfer,  specialist  for  general  adult  and  post-high 
school  education  for  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education.  In 
the  latest  issue  of  Adult  Education  Ideas,  he  specifies  six 
areas  in  which  public  schools  should  supply  DP’s  with 
instruction  and  guidance  unless  another  local  agency 
already  is  offering  them.  They  are:  (1)  help  in  making  a 
psychological  adjustment  (2)  instruction  in  English  (31 
instruction  on  the  geography  and  history  of  the  nation, 
state  and  local  community  (4)  help  in  acquiring  an 
understanding  of  civic  obligation  as  it  exists  in  a  demo¬ 
cratic  nation  (5)  vocational  guidance  and  training  (61 
information  on  American  customs  and  manners. 

More  difficult,  Kempfer  slates,  is  the  task  adult  educa¬ 
tors  should  assume  in  changing  the  attitude  of  the  public 
toward  displaced  persons. 

A  new  rarvey  of  adnit  programs  in  selected 
schools  throughout  the  country  will  present  information 
on  what  methods  are  being  used  by  local  directors  of 
adult  education  to  identify  educational  needs  and  inter¬ 
ests  of  adults.  Later  an  evaluation  of  the  methods  in  use 
will  be  made  available  by  the  Division  of  Secondary- 
Education,  U.S.  Office  of  Education. 

Attendanee  In  evening  schools  at  the  nation’s 
institutions  of  higher  learning  accounts  for  approxi¬ 
mately  one-fifth  of  total  college  registration,  according  to 
a  survey  (based  on  last  year’s  enrollment)  made  by  Dean 
Frank  R.  Neuffer  of  the  U.  of  Cincinnati. 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

Homemaking  Education  for  Adults,  Maude  Williamson  and  Mary 
S.  Lyle.  Appletorv-Century-Crofts,  Inc.,  35  W.  32nd  St.,  N.Y.  1. 
(Suggestions  for  home  economics  teachers  on  planning  a  course 
for  adults.) 

Out-of-School  Vocational  Guidance,  Roswell  Houtell  Ward.  Harper 
&  Bros.,  49  E.  33rd  St.,  N.Y.  16.  169p.  $2.50.  (Recommendations 
and  reports  on  the  organization,  operation  and  development  of 
community  vocational  guidance  services.) 
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Parent^Teaeher 


Project  of  niinois  PTA’s  during  the  coming 
year  will  be  raising  a  $50,000  fund  for  teacher  education. 
According  to  plans,  a  scholarship  of  $250  will  be  granted 
a  high  school  graduate  in  each  of  the  state’s  31  PTA 
districts,  starting  next  spring.  If  a  student  winning  the 
scholarship  meets  scholastic  requirements  in  college,  the 
award  will  be  renewed  annually  until  he  completes  four 
years  of  teachers’  training.  Then  he  must  teach  one  year 
for  each  year  the  award  was  received,  or  the  gift  reverts 
to  a  loan  and  must  be  repaid. 

Protesting  against  bniiding  conditions, 

140  parents  in  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  refused  to  let  their  chil¬ 
dren  enter  school  until  they  received  assurances  from  the 
city  council  that  a  new  building  would  be  erected  with 
the  first  available  funds.  In  the  meantime,  pupils  will  be 
transported  to  a  school  in  another  district,  will  not  be 
required  to  use  the  Prosperity  Heights  school  which  was 
described  by  parents  as  a  “firetrap  built  in  1920  as  a 
temporary  structure.” 

Parents’  assistance  with  homework  became 
more  valuable  (and  less  confusing)  for  children  in  the 
third  grade  at  Memorial  school.  Passaic,  N.J.,  last  year 
after  the  teacher  invited  parents  to  school,  gave  them  in¬ 
struction  on  modern  arithmetic  methods. 


nuildinq  and  Equipment 


A  billion  dollar  school  bniiding  year  is 

expected  for  1949,  a  conclusion  drawn  from  reports  on 
expenditures  for  educational  construction  from  January 
to  July  31.  At  the  end  of  the  first  six  months,  expendi¬ 
tures  for  both  public  and  private  school  construction 
totaled  $514.000,000 — 61.8%  above  the  first  six  months 
of  1948.  Public  school  construction,  up  74.7%  from 
1948,  accounted  for  $393,000,000  of  the  total. 

New  elementary  buildings  in  New  Orleans  may 
he  based  on  designs  submitted  to  the  board  of  education 
last  month.  Approved  by  Supt.  Lionel  J.  Bourgeois,  the 
plans  show  a  one-story  structure  with  large  classrooms 
(smallest:  32  x  31  feet),  all  facing  south  and  opening 
onto  terraces  where  outdoor  classes  could  be  conducted 
in  good  weather.  Designed  to  house  500  children  from 
kindergarten  through  the  sixth  grade,  the  building  would 
cost  approximately  $750,000. 


CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

“School  Building  Issue”  Architectural  Forum,  Oct.  1949.  350 
5th  Ave.,  N.Y.  (The  entire  issue  will  be  devoted  to  late  develop¬ 
ments  in  school  building  design.) 

“Financing  School  Building  Programs”  Edgar  L.  Morphet.  School 
Bd.  Jour.,  Sept.  1949.  640  N.  Milwaukee  St.,  Milwaukee  1.  (Dis¬ 
cussion  of  the  responsibility  borne  by  community,  state  and  na¬ 
tion  for  the  financing  of  school  buildings.) 
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New  Classroom  Material 

"Atomic  Energy  and  Life  Sciences”  ...  is  the 
name  of  a  new  bulletin  available,  for  45c,  from  the 
Supt.  of  Documents,  Government  Printing  Office, 
Wa^^hington  25,  D.C.  It  is  particularly  suggested  for 
study  in  biology  classes. 

Two  Films  on  Health  .  .  .  were  announced  last 
month  by  Encyclopaedia  Britannica  Films,  Inc.,  1150 
Wilmette  Ave.,  Wilmette,  Ill.  “Care  of  the  Skin” 
stresses  cleanliness;  “Save  Those  Teeth”  demon¬ 
strates  proper  tooth  care. 

Arithmetic  for  Future  Farmers  ...  is  presented 
in  the  text,  “Rural  Arithmetic,”  published  recently 
by  the  Bruce  Publishing  Co.,  540  N.  Milwaukee, 
Milwaukee  1.  It  covers  problems  that  will  be  en¬ 
countered  by  those  who  plan  farm  crops  or  who  deal 
with  livestock,  poultry,  farm  mechanics,  fertilizers 
and  orchards.  “Mathematics  for  Industry,”  pub¬ 
lished  by  the  Amer.  Technical  Society,  Drexel  Ave. 
at  58th  St.,  Chicago  37,  concentrates  on  problems 
that  will  come  up  in  practical  engineering  and 
machine  shop  work. 

Two  Texts  for  Family  Life  Courses  .  .  .  recently 
have  appeared.  One  is  “Living  and  Learning  with 
Children,”  by  Mollie  Stevens  Smart  and  Russell 
Cook  Smart,  and  published  by  the  Houghton  Mifflin 
Co.,  Boston.  The  authors  have  divided  the  contests 
into  five  units — physical  habits  and  attitudes,  dis¬ 
cipline  and  work,  learning  through  play,  emotions 
and  personality,  and  “You  and  Children.”  The 
other  i«  entitled  “Child  Growth  and  Development,” 
is  designed  to  present  information  to  high  school 
students  on  intelligent  parenthood.  Written  by 
Elizabeth  B.  Hurlock,  it  is  published  by  McGraw- 
Hill,  330  W.  42nd  St.,  New  York  City  18. 

"Our  Imperiled  Resources”  ...  is  a  free  pamphlet 
on  conservation  of  land,  forests  and  minerals.  It 
may  be  obtained  from  the  Conservation  Foundation, 
.30  E.  40th  St.,  New  York  City. 

"Streamline  Your  Reading”  ...  is  the  latest  in  a 
series  of  “life  adjustment”  booklets  published  by 
Science  Research  Associates,  228  S.  Wabash,  Chica¬ 
go  4.  Written  by  Paul  A.  Witty,  it  is  a  guide  to 
help  high  school  students  increase  their  reading 
speed,  comprehension,  understanding  and  enjoyment 
of  books.  Single  copies  are  60c. 

A  New  Film  Strip  on  Library  Use  .  .  .  will  be  re¬ 
leased  next  month  by  the  Amer.  Library  Assn.,  50 
E.  Huron,  Chicago  11.  Composed  of  77  frames,  it 
will  show  how  to  find  books,  locate  facts,  use  maga¬ 
zines  and  pamphlets  in  study.  The  strip  was  pre¬ 
pared  by  E.  Ben  Evans,  supervisor  of  library  service 
in  Kern  County  Union  High  School  District,  Bakers¬ 
field,  Calif. 

"Schoolhouse  in  the  Red”  ...  a  four-reel  color 
16mm.  picture  produced  by  the  W.  K.  Kellogg 
Foundation  to  encourage  improvement  of  schools 
through  reorganization  of  districts,  may  now  be 
rented  from  Encyclopaedia  Britannica  rental  li¬ 
braries  (15  for  one  to  three  days’  use)  or  purchased 
from  the  company’s  headquarters  in  Wilmette,  Ill. 
Price  of  the  film  is  $194.75 — an  amount  that  covers 
the  actual  cost  of  print  and  distribution. 
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